doud for this magnificent chariot. . . . The stage is fur-
nished with small trap-doors which open, as occasion
demands, portending the emergence of demons from the
cellarage. When it becomes necessary for them to rise into
the air, their place is taken by stuffed demons of brown
canvas, or occasionally by real chimney-sweeps, who swing
in mid-air, suspended by ropes, until they lose themselves
majestically in the rags of heaven. . . . But what I cannot
begin to convey to you is the appalling shrieks and long
bellowings that ring through the theatre. . . . And the
incredible thing is that these howls are almost the only
thing that the spectators applaud. From their clapping
one would guess that they were one and all deaf and
(entranced to catch, here and there, a few piercing notes)
were urging the singers to redouble their efforts. Person-
ally I am persuaded that people applaud the shrieks of an
opera-singer precisely as they applaud the feats of an
acrobat at a fair. While these are in progress they suffer
acutely, but they are so relieved to see them end without
mishap that they are only too ready to signify their joy.
... To these delightful sounds the orchestra supplies a
fitting accompaniment. Imagine a ceaseless babel of in-
struments, totally without melody, and, for a bass, a long-
drawn, perpetual purr, the most lugubrious, the most
devastating thing I ever heard in my life. I could never
endure it for half an hour without a violent head-ache. All
this produces a kind of psalmody in which, for the most
part, there is neither tune nor rhythm. But when there
does happen to emerge some sign of a lively air, then there
is a universal stampede. You hear the whole audience in
movement, pursuing painfully and with much stamping
a single member of the orchestra. Entranced at catching for
a moment this cadence, of which they catch so little, they
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